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CHAPTER XI, 


It was a rather close afternoon in the 
third week of May. Fine weather had 
lasted without a break for more than a 
fortnight; for the last two or three 
days there had been little or no breeze ; 
and the inevitable effect had been produced 
upon London, The streets were a com- 
bination of dust, which defied the water- 
carts ; and glare, which seemed to radiate 
alike from the heavy, smoky-blue sky, the 
houses, and the pavements. It was only 
half-past three, and Piccadilly was as yet 
far from being crowded. The pave- 
ment was mainly occupied by the working 
population, which hurries to and fro along 
the London streets from morning to night 
regardless of fashionable hours ; and the 
few representatives of the non-working 
class—smartly-dressed women and care- 
fully got-up and sauntering men—astood 
out with peculiar distinctvese, But the 
figure of Dennis Falconer, as he walked 
westward along the north side of Piccadilly, 
was conspicuous not only on these rather 
unenviable terme, 


At the firat glance it would have seemed | 
that the past eighteen years had altered | 


him considerably, and altered him always 


for the better; analysed carefully, the 


alteration resolved itself into a very notice- 
able increase of maturity and of a certain 
kind of strength; and the improvement 
into the fact that his weak points were of 
a kind to be far less perceptible as such on 
a very mature than on an immature face. 


His face was thin and very brown; there 
were worn lines about it which told of 
physical endurance; and in the sharper 
chiselling of the whole the thinness of the 
nose and the narrowness of the forehead 
were no longer striking. The somewhat 
self-conscious superiority of his younger 
days had disappeared under the hand of 
time, and a certain sternness which had 





| Teplaced it seemed to give dignity to his 
| expression, The keen steadiness of his 
eyes had strengthened, and, indeed, it was 
'their expression which helped in a very 
| great degree to make his face so noticeable. 
|He no longer wore a beard, and the firm, 
square outline of his chin and jaw were 
visible, while his mouth was hidden by a 
moustache—iron-grey like his hair. H:3 
was very well dressed, but there was that 
about the simple conventionality of his 
attire which suggested that its correctness 
was rather a concession to exterior demands 
than the expression of personal weakness. 
More than one of the people who turned 
their heads to look at him as he walked 
down Piccadilly were familiar with that 
grave, stern face; it had been reproduced 
lately in the pages of all the illustrated 
papers, and people glanced at it with the 
interest created by the appearance in the 
flesh of something of a celebrity. Falconer 
had done a great deal of good work for the 
Geographical Society in the course of the 
past eighteen years ; work characterised by 
no brilliancy or originality of intellectual 
‘resource, but eminently persevering, con- 
scientious, and patient. During the last 
year, however, a chapter of accidents had 
conspired to invest the expedition of which 
he was the leader with a touch of romance 
and excitement with which his personality 
would never have endued it. The achieve- 
ment in which the expedition had resulted 
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had been hailed in England as a national 
triumph, and Dennis Falconer found him- 
self one of the lions of the moment. 

But the position, especially for a man 
who believed himself to attach no value 
whatever to it, had been somewhat dearly 
bought. Falconer, as he walked the 
London streets on that May afternoon, 
was trying to realise himself as at home in 
them, settled among them, perhaps, for an 
indefinite period ; and the effort brought 
an added shade of gravity to his face. 
The terrible physical strain of the last six 
months; a strain the severity of which 
he had hardly realised at the time, as he 
endured from day to day with the 
simple, unimaginative perseverance of a man 
for whom nerves have no existence ; had 
told even upon his iron constitution, and 
a couple of great London doctors had 
condemned him to a year’s inactivity at 
least, under penalties too grave to be 
provoked. 

He turned down Sloane Street, and 
another quarter of an hour brought him 
to number twenty-two, Queen Anne Street. 
He rang, was admitted, and ushered up- 
stairs into the drawing-room. 

The room was empty, and Falconer 
walked across it, glancing about him with 
those keen, habitually observant eyes of 
his, and on his face there was somethin 
of the stiffness and reserve which h 
characterised his voice a minute earlier 
as he asked for Mre. Romayne, 

Until the night, now nearly a fortnight 
ago, when they had met in Lady Bracon- 
dale’s drawing-room, Dennis Falconer had 
seen Mrs. Romayne only once since their 
journey from Nice had ended in old Mr. 
Falconer’s house. That one occasion had 
been his visit to his uncle—so called—in 
his Swiss home in the second year of Mrs. 
Romayne’s widowhood. 

He had been in Europe several times 
since then and had always made a point 
of visiting old Mr. Falconer, but on every 
subsequent occasion it had happened — 
rather strangely, as he had thought to 
himself once or twice—that Mrs. Romayne 
was away from home. After old Mr. 
Falconer’s death communication between 
them occurred only at the rarest intervals, 
Dennis Falconer was Mrs. Romayne’s only 
remaining relation, and in this capacity 
had been left by her uncle one of her 
trustees; but any necessary business was 
transacted by his fellow trustee—old Mr. 
Falconer’s lawyer. But the clan instinct 
was very strong in Falconer; it brought 





in its wake a whole set of duties and 
obligations which for most men are non- 
existent ; and the sense of duty which 
had been characteristic of him in early 
manhood had only been more deeply—and 
narrowly—engraved by every succeeding 
year. 

Arrived in London, and knowing Mrs, 
Romayne to be settled there, he had 
considered it incumbent on him to call on 
her, and had written the note which she 
had received nearly a fortnight ago. He 
had written it with much the same ex- 
pression on his face—only a little less 
pronounced, perhaps—as rested on it now 
that he was waiting for Mrs, Romayne in 
her own drawing-room. Through all the 
changes brought about by the passing of 
eighteen years, the mental attitude pro- 
duced in him towards Mrs. Romayne 
during those weeks of dual solitude at 
Nice had remained almost untouched, 
except inasmuch as its disapproval had 
been accentuated by everything he had 
heard of her since. It had been vivified 
and rendered, as it were, tangible and 
definite by the short interview at Lady 
Bracondale’s party, which had made her a 
reality instead of a remembrance to him. 

He was standing before a large and very 
admirable photograph of Julian—Julian at 
his very best and most attractive—contem- 
plating it with a heavy frown, when the 
door behind him opened under a light, 
quick touch, and Mrs. Romayne came into 
the room. 

“Tt is too shocking to have kept you 
waiting!” shesaid. ‘So glad to see you! 
I gave myself too much shopping to do, 
and I have had « quite fearful rush ! ” 

Her voice and manner were very easy, 
very conventionally cordial; and, as it 
seemed to Falconer, there was not a 
natural tone or movement about her. It 
was her “at home” afternoon, and she 
was charmingly dressed in something soft 
and pale-coloured ; her eyes were very 
bright, and the play of expression on her 
face was even more vivacious and effective 
than usual—a little exaggeratedly so, even. 

She shook hands at pointed him to a 
seat with a gracefal little gesture, sinking 
into a chair herself with an affectation of 
hard-won victory over the “ fearful rush” ; 
the subtle assumption of the most superficial 
society relation as alone existing between 
them was as insidious and as indefinable 
as it had been on their previous meeting, 
and seemed to set the key-note of the 
situation even before she spoke again. 
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“It is a frightful season!” she said. 
“ Really horribly busy! They say it is to 
be a short one—I am sure I trust it is 
true, if we are any of us to be left alive at 
the end—and everything seems to be 
crammed into a few weeks, Don’t you 
think so? You are very lucky to have 
arrived half-way through.” 

“London just now does not seem to be 
a particularly desirable place, certainly,” 
answered Falconer; his manner was very 
formal and reserved, a great contrast to 
her apparent ease. 

“No!” she said, lifting her eyebrows 
‘* Now, that sounds rather 
ungrateful in you, do you know, for 
London finds you a very desirable visitor. 
One hears of you everywhere.” 

“T am afraid I must confess that I take 
very little pleasure in going ‘ everywhere,’ ” 
returned Falconer stiffly. ‘Social life in 
London seems to me to have altered for 
the worse in every direction, since I last 
took part in it.” 

“And yet you go out a great deal!” 
with a little society laugh. ‘That sounds 
a trifle inconsistent |” 

“T am not sufficiently egotistical to 
imagine that my individual refusal to 
countenance it would have any effect upon 
society,” answered Falconer, still more 
stiffly. ‘To tolerate is by no means to 
approve,” 

Falconer’s reasons for the toleration in 
question—the real reasons of which he 
himself was wholly unconscious—would 
have astonished him not a little, if he 
could have brought himself to realise 
them, in their narrow conventionality. 
Fortunately it did not occur to Mrs. 
Romayne to ask for them. With the 
ready tact of a woman of the world she 
turned the conversation with a gracefully 
worded question as to his recent expe- 
dition, He answered it with the courteous 
generality— only rather more gravely 
spoken—with which he had answered a 
great many similar questions put to him 
during the past week by ladies to whom 
he had been introduced in his capacity of 
momentary celebrity ; and she passed on 
from one point to another with the super- 
ficial society interest evoked by one of the 
topics of the hour. Her exaggerated com- 
ments and questions, more or less wide of 
the mark, were exhausted at length, and a 
moment’s pause followed ; a fact that indi- 
cated, though Falconer did not know it, 
that the preceding conversation had in- 
volved some kind of strain on the bright 





little woman who had kept it up so 
vivaciously. The pause was broken by 
Falconer. 

“You have heard,” he said, “of poor 
Thomson’s illness ¢” 

It would hardly be true to say that Mrs, 
Romayne started —even slightly—but a 
curious kind of flush seemed to pass across 
her face. As she answered, both her voice 
and her manner seemed instinctively to 
increase and emphasize that distance which 
she had tacitly set between them ; it was as 
though the introduction into the conversa- 
tion of a name their mutual familiarity 
with which represented mutual interests 
and connections had created the instinct 
in her. 

“Yes, poor man!” she said carelessly, 
“There has been ‘a good deal of illness 
about this season, somehow.” 

“T am afraid it is a bad business,” 
went on Falconer, with no comprehen- 
sion of the turn she had given to the 
conversation, and with his mental con- 
demnation of what seemed to him simple 
heartlessness on her part not wholly absent 
from his voice. ‘There was to be a 
consultation to-day; and I shall call this 
evening to hear the result. Bat I am 
afraid there is very slender hope.” 

“How very sad!” said Mrs. Romayne 
with polite interest. 

Falconer bent his head in grave assent, 
and then with a view to arousing in her 
shallow nature—as it seemed to him— 
some remembrance at least of the useful- 
ness to her of the man whose probable 
death she contemplated so carelessly, he 
said with formal courtesy : 

“Thomson has done all the work con- 
nected with our joint trusteeship so 
admirably hitherto that there has been no 
need for my services. But if, while he is 
ill, you should find yourself in want of his 
aid in that capacity, I need not say that I 
am entirely at your command,” 

Again that curious flush passed acro;s 
Mrs. Romayne’s face, leaving it rather pale 
this time. 

‘Thanks, so much!” she said quickly. 
“'T really could not think of troubling you. 
I’ve no doubt I shall be able to hold on 
until Mr. Thomson is well again. Thanks 
immensely! You will not be within reach 
for very long, I suppose ?” 

“TT shall be in London for a year, 
certainly,” answered Falconer, acknowledg- 
ing her tacit refusal to recognise any claim 
on him in the formal directness of his 
reply. Then, as she uttered a sharp little 
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exclamation of surprise, he added briefly : 
“ T am in the doctors’ hands, unfortunately. 
There is something wrong with me, they 
say.” 

“T am very sorry——” she began 
prettily, though her eyes were rather hard 
and preoccupied. But at that moment 
the door opened to admit an influx of 
visitors, and Falconer rose to go. 

“So glad to have seer you!” she said 
as she turned to him after welcoming the 
new-comers. ‘' You won’t have a cup of tea ? 
It is always rather crushing when a man 
refuses one’s tes, isn’t it, Mrs. Anson?” 
turning as she spoke to a lady sitting close 
by. Then as she gave him her hand, 
speaking in a tone which still included the 
other lady in the conversation, she alluded 
for the first time to Julian. The whole 
call had gone by without one of those 
affected little references to ‘‘my boy” 
with which all Mrs. Romayne’s acquaint- 
ances were so familiar, that such an 
omission under the circumstances would 
have been hardly credible to any one of 
them. 

“T’m so sorry you have missed my 
boy!” she said now with her artificially 
apologetic laugh “I’m afraid I am 
absurdly proud of him—isn’t that so, 
dear Mrs. Anson ?—but he really is a dear 
fellow.” 

‘He is going to the bar, I believe?” 
said Falconer; his face and voice alike 
were uncompromisingly stern and un- 
bending. 

“ Yes!” answered Julian’s mother. “ He 
is not clever, dear boy, but I hope he may 
do fairly well. Good-bye! Shall you be 
at the Gordons’ to-night? We are going 
first to see the American actress they rave 
about so. A funny little domestic party— 
I and my son and my son’s new and 
particular ‘chum.’ Good-bye!” 

Mrs. Romayne’s face did not regain its 
normal colour as she turned her attention 
to her other callers, nor did those faint 
lines about her mouth and eyes disappear. 
She was particularly charming that after- 
noon, but always, as she welcomed one 
set of visitors or parted from another, 
laughing, talking or listening so gaily, 
there was a faint, hardly definable air 
of preoccupation about her. She had a 
great many visitors, and the afternoon 
grow hotter as it wore on. When she 
dressed for dinner that night, finding 
herself strangely nervous, irritable with 
her maid, and “on edge altogether,” as 
she expressed it, she was very definite 





and distinct in her self-assurances that such 
an unusual state of things was owing solely 
to the heat and “those tiresome people ” ; 
rather unnecessarily distinct and explicit 
it would have seemed, since there was 
apparently no chance of contradiction. 

The acquaintanceship between Julian and 
Marston Loring had developed during the 
past fortnight with surprising rapidity. 
They had dined together at the club, they 
had smoked together in Loring’s chambers, 
and they had met incessantly at dancer, “ at 
homes,” or dinners, on ail of which occasions 
Mrs. Romayne had been uniformly gracious 
to her son’s friend. 

At a garden-party a few miles out of 


London, admittedly the greatest failure of | 


the season, when Loring and the Romaynes 
had walked about together all the after- 
noon with that carelessness of social 
obligations which a dull party is apt to 
engender, the scheme for the present 
evening had been arranged ; Loring adding 
a preliminary dinner at a restaurant, 
with himself in the capacity of host to 
Mrs. Romayne and her son, to the original 
suggestion that they should go together to 
the theatre, 

Julian was in high spirits as they drove 
off to keep their engagement, but his 
mother’s responses to his chatter were 
neither so ready nor so bright as usual. 
He glanced at her once or twice and then 
said boyishly : 

** You look awfully done up, mother !” 

Mrs. Romayne turned to him quickly, 
her eyes sparkling angrily, her whole face 
looking irritable and annoyed. 

“My dear Julian,” she said sharply, 
“it’s a very bad habit to be constantly 
commenting on people’s appearance; es- 
pecially when your remarks are uncompli- 
mentary! You told me I looked tired 
the other day. Please don’t do it again!” 

Such an ebullition of temper was an 
almost unheard-of thing with Mrs, 
Romayne, and Julian could only stare 
at her in helpless astonishment—not hurt, 
but ‘simply surprised, and inclined to 
be resentful. He could not realise 
as a woman might have done the 
jarred, quivering state of nerves implied 
in such an outbreak; and he simply 
thought his mother was rather odd, when 
a moment later she stretched out her hand 
hastily, and laid it on his with a quick, 
tight squeeze. 

“That was abominably cross, dear!” 
she said in a voice which shook. “ Don’t 
mind! I am all right now,” 
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But she was not all right, and though 
she made a valiant effort to collect her 
forces and appear so, her gaiety throughout 
dinner was strained and forced. Loring’s 
quick perception realised instantly that 
something was wrong with her, and his 
demeanour under the circumstances was 
significant at once of the work of the past 
fortnight, and of his individual capacity 
for turning everything to his own ends. 
With a tacit assumption of a certain right 
to consider her, he evinced just such a 
delicate appreciation of her mood as gave 
her a sense of rest and soothing, without 
letting her feel for a moment that he found 
anything wanting in her. His pose was 
always that of a man to whom youth or 
even early manhood, with its follies and 
inexperiencies, is a thing of the dim past, 
and he used that pose now to the utmost 
advantage; combining a mental equality 
with the mother with an actual equality 
with the son as his contemporary in a 
manner which made him seem in a very 
subtle way equally the friend of each. He 
talked, of course, almost exclusively to 
Mrs, Romayne, never, however, failing to 
include Julian in the conversation; and 
he so managed the conversation as to take 
all its trouble on his own shoulders, and 
give Mrs. Romayne little to do but listen 
and be entertained. 

He succeeded so well that the dinner- 
hour, by the time it was over, had done 
the work of many days in advancing his 
dawning intimacy with Mrs. Romayne. 

She felt better, she told herself as they 
entered the theatre— told herself with 
rather excessive eagerness and satisfaction, 
perhaps because of something within, of 
which the quick, nervous movement of her 
hands as she unfastened her cloak was the 
outward and visible sign. 

The curtain was just going up as they 
seated themselves, and during the first 
quarter of an hour the two seats to their 
left remained empty. Then Mrs. Romayne, 
whose attention was by no means chained 
to the stage, became aware of the slow and 
difficult approach of a flow of loudly- 
whispered and apologetic conversation, 
combined with the large person of a lady ; 
and a moment or two later she was being 
fallen over by Mrs. Halse, who was 
followed by a girl, and who continued to 
explain the situation fluently and audibly, 
until a distinct expression of the opinion 
of the pit caused her to subside tem- 
porarily. 


She began to talk again before the 





applause on the fall of the curtain had died 
away, and her voice reached Mrs, Romayne, 
to whom her remarks were addressed, 
across the girl who was with her, and 
Julian, who was sitting on his mother’s left 
hand, with gradually increasing distinctness. 

** So curious that our seats should be to- 
gether!” were the first words Mrs. Romayne 
heard. “I have just been meeting a con- 
nection of yours. So fascinating! Oh, by- 
the-bye—my cousin. I don’t think she has 
had the pleasure of being introduced to 
you, though she has met your son. Miss 
Hilda Newton—Mrs. Romayne.” 

Miss Hilda Newton was a very pretty, 
dark girl of a somewhat pronounced type. 
She had large, perceptive black eyes, 
singularly unabashed, a charming little 
turned-up nose, and a rather large mouth 
with a good deal of shrewd character about 
it. She was understood to be a country 
cousin of Mrs. Halse’s, with whom she had 
been staying for the last three weeks; but 
only a very critical and rather unkind eye 
could have traced the country cousin in 
her dress, which had a great deal of style 
and dash about it. She acknowledged 
Mrs. Halse’s introduction of her with 
rather excessive self-possession, and after a 
casual word or two to Mrs. Romayne, 
addressed herself to Julian; it was she 
with whom he had disappeared to supper 
at Lady Bracondale’s “‘ at home,” and they 
had evidently seen a good deal of one 
another in the interval. 

Mrs. Romayne had noticed them together 
more than once, and she had taken a dis- 
like to Miss Newton’s pretty independent 
face and manners. In her present mood 
it was an absolute relief to her to find in 
the girl a legitimate excuse for irritation, 
and a reason for the fact that Mrs. Halse’s 
speech had somehow undone all the work 
of the early part of the evening, and set 
her nerves jarring and quivering afresh. 

“ Detestably bad style!” she said to 
herself angrily, giving an unheeding ear to 
Mrs. Halse as she watched Miss Newton 
reply with a little twirl of her fan to an 
eager question of Julian’r, “Just what 
one would expect in a cousin of that 
woman.” Then she became aware that 
“that woman” was vociferously insisting 
on changing places with Julian, and that 
Julian was acceding to the proposition with 
considerable alacrity ; and before she had 
well realised exactly what the change in- 
volved, Mrs. Halse, with much parapher- 
nalia of smelling-bottle, fan, opera-glasses, 
and programme, was established at her 
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side, and Julian and Miss Newton were 
seated together at the end of the row, 
practically isolated by the stream of Mrs. 
Halse’s conversation. 

“So horrid to talk across people, isn’t 
it?” said that lady airily, though no crowd 
ever collected would have interfered with 
her flow of language, ‘‘ This is much more 
comfortable. My dear Mrs. Romayne, I 
am simply dying to rave to somebody 
about your cousin—he is your cousin, isn’t 
he /—Mr. Falconer, you know. What a 
splendid man! Of course all the accounts 
of his work have been most fascinating, 
but the man himself makes it ail seem so 
much more real, don’t you know. Now, do 
tell me, is he your first cousin, and do you 
remember him when he was quite a little 
boy, and all that sort of thing ?” 

Mrs, Romayne took up her fan and un- 
furled it. She was looking past Mrs. 
Halse at Julian and Mies Newton, who 
were looking over the same programme 
with their heads rather close together. 
Her eyebrows were slightly contracted, and 
her eyes very bright, and the restless 
movements of the slender hand that held 
the fan seemed to be an expression of 
intense inward irritation. 

“Oh dear, no; Dennis Falconer is not 
my first cousin, by any means!” she said 
carelessly, though her voice was a trifle 
sharp. ‘“ Third or fourth, or something of 
that kind.” 

“He is quite a hero, isn’t he?” said 
Mrs. Halse, gushingly addressing Loring. 
“‘ Have you met him?” 

Loring, though his glance had every 
appearance of perfect carelessness, was 
watching Mrs. Romayne intently. He 
had noticed her access of nervous irrita- 
bility, and he was curious as to the cause. 
Was it her son’s flirtation with Miss 
Newton? Was it dislike to Mrs, Halse? 
Or had it any connection with Dennis 
Falconer? He had his reasons for a study 
of Mrs. Romayne’s idiosyncrasies. 

* Yes,” he said. “I met him the other 
night. A good sort of fellow he seemed.” 

“He's magnificent!” said Mrs, Halse 
enthusiastically. ‘We must have him at 
the bazaar, my dear Mrs. Romayne; that 
I am quite determined. If he would sell 
African trophies for us, you know—a 
native’s tooth, or poppy-heads—oh, arrow- 
heads, is it {—well, anything of that sort— 
it would be a fortune to us! Have you 
seen a great deal of him? Cousins are so 
often just like brothers and sisters, are 
they not?” 





A low laugh and a toss of her head 
from Miss Newton at this moment closed 
the perusal of the programme, and Julian 
turned his attention to perusing the pretty 
black eyes instead. Mrs. Romayne’s lips 
seemed to tighten and whiten, and the 
fingers which held the fan were tightly 
clenched as she answered in a voice which 
rang hard in spite of her efforts : 

“Sometimes they are, of course. But 
it depends so much on circumstances. 
Dennis Falconer and I had not met for 
years until the other day.” 

At that moment the curtain went up, 
leaving Mrs. Halse literally with her mouth 
open, and the instant it fell Mrs. Romayne 
leant across to Miss Newton with a com- 
ment on the performance, spoken in a 
rather thin, tense voice, and with eyes 
that glittered as though the nervous strain 
under which the speaker was labouring 
was becoming almost insupportable. Ap- 
parently something in her face repelled 
the girl, for her answer was of the briefest, 
and Julian throwing himself into the 
breach, he and Miss Newton were instantly 
absorbed in an animated discussion. It 
was a long wait, and Loring, noting every 
one of the restless movements of the 
woman by his side as she talked and 
laughed so sharply, understood that to 
Mrs. Romayne every moment meant 
nervous torture. The instant the green 
curtain fell on the third act she rose, and 
Loring followed her example, and wrapped 
her quickly and deftly in her cloak. 

“T can’t say I think much of your 
American prodigy,” she said to him with a 
forced laugh. “I must confess that she has 
bored me to such an extent that I really 
can’t stand any more boredom, and shall 
go straight home. Julian!” 

She glanced round for him as she spoke, 
but he was escorting Mrs. Halse and her 
cousin, and she was waiting for him in her 
brougham before he joined her. 

‘Suppose you come to the club with 
me?” suggested Loring carelessly, as 
Julian received his mother’s announce- 
ment of her intentions rather blankly. 
“What do you say to a game of 
billiards ¢” 

“All right,” responded Julian. “Thanks, 
old fellow. It was only that I told Miss 
Newton we were coming on. Isn’t she a 
jolly girl, mother?” 

Mrs. Romayne smiled ; it was surely the 
lamplight that made her smile look almost 
ghastly. 

“‘ Very pretty indeed,” she said lightly. 
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“Tt’s a sad pity you're such an ineligible 
fellow, isn’t it?” 

And Loring, as the carriage drove off, 
said to himself admiringly: ‘What a won- 
derfally clever woman !” 

Reaction from a heavy strain—even, 
apparently, if it is only the strain of 
combating exhaustion engendered by 
heat—is a terrible thing. When Mrs. 
Romayne got out of her carriage after her 
long drive, her face was haggard and 
drawn. She passed into the house, 
gathered up mechanically, and without a 
glance, two letters waiting for her on the 
hall-table ; told the maid who was waiting 
for her that she might go to bed, and went 
up into the drawing-room. 

There was a low chair by a little 
table covered with dainty, useless para- 
phernalia, which she particularly affected. 
She sat down in it now, almost un- 
consciously as it seemed, without even 
loosening her cloak, and with a long, 
low sigh; the moments passed, and still 
she sat there, a curious grey pallor about 
her face, her eyes gazing straight before 
her as though they were looking into the 
future or the past. At last, as if by a 
sudden fierce effort of wil), she roused 
herself and began to tear open the letters 
still in her hand as if with a desperate 
instinct towards occupying her thoughts, 

“T won't!” she muttered between 


| clenched teeth and thin, white lips. 


*“T won't! It is all nonsense! All 
nonsense ! ” 

Her eyes fell on the letter by this time 
open in her hand, and she read it almost 
unconsciously, taking in the sense gradually 


as she read : 


** DEAR CovUsIN HERMIA,—I have just 


| heard to my great sorrow of the death of 


our old friend Thomson, and I think it 
right to let you know of it. I believe I 
need not remind you that on any future 
occasion on which the help of your 
now, unfortunately, sole trustee may be 
necessary, you will find me entirely at your 
service, Faithfully yours, 
‘DENNIS FALCONER,” 


With a sudden fierce gesture, of which 


her small white fingers looked hardly 


capable, Mrs. Romayne crushed the letter 
in her hand and lifted her head. 

“To be thrown upon him!” she said in 
a curious, breathless tone. “To have to 
come into contact—close contact, personal 
contact—with him !” 








WHAT IS IT TO CELEBRATE? 


When we, in England, look back upon 
the first Exposition of all the Expositions, 
the “ Great Exhibition” of ’51, we smile. 
The smile is rather acid, a little out of draw- 
Ing, perhaps, but still, for decency’s sake, let 
us call the thing a smile. What a new era 
that Exposition was to usher in! How the 
New World was to be unlike the Old! If 
ever dreams were dreamed, folks dreamed 
them then. If ever big words were spoken, 
men spoke them then. Well, forty years 
have gone. There have been many Expo- 
sitions since that first Exhibition in Hyde 
Park. Now America is going to have its 
Exposition—the greatest Exposition that 
was ever seen—the world’s show. And, 
one asks, what is it to celebrate ? 

Why, you say, it is to celebrate the fact 
that four hundred years have passed since 
the discovery of America. And is that 
all? Quite enough too, say you. If you 
reflect for a moment, you will perceive 
that that is not so. A place may have 
been discovered four hundred years ago, 
and yet the fact of its discovery may not 
be worthy of celebration now. Ab, you 
cry, but look at the advance America has 
made. Advance, in what? In all things! 
When one receives this answer one 
wonders if it can be correctly said of any 
nation that it has advanced in all things, 
either in four hundred, or in four thousand 
years, or in four! You hurl at the 
enquirer’s headan encyclopedia of statistics. 
The population of America was then this, 
Now it is that. The acres under cultiva- 
tion were so many. Now they are so 
many. The wealth, per head, was so 
much. Now it is so much, Still one 
asks, is that all the world’s show is to 
celebrate ? 

When we, in England, had our Ex- 
hibition of ’51 it was more than suggested 
that it was intended to inaugurate the 
reign of ‘peace, perfect peace.” It 
would have been hard to talk greater 
nonsense. One has only to glance at the 
battlefields of the past forty years to see 
what sort of reign that reign of ‘‘peace, per- 
fect peace,” has been. If we could only 
summon up before us all the ghosts of 
those who, since 1851, have died in battle 
in all the countties of the world, what 4 
phalanx it would be of white men, of 
black men, of yellow, and brown, and red, 
of bondmen, and of free! 

The Exhibition of 1851 was a gigantic 
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shop, a novel form of advertisement. 
Whatever the promoters may have in- 
tended, each individual exhibitor meant 
to spread abroad, even unto the ends 
of the earth, the knowledge that, for 
price and quality, his boots and shoes, 
or whatever it might have been, were un- 
rivalled in the trade. The general idea in 
England undoubtedly was that English 
products would be shown to be so incon- 
testably superior to all others that all the 
world would come and buy them. We 
meant, in the first place, to get in one way 
the money of the visitors who came to see 
the Exhibition. "We meant, in the second 
place, to get in another way, afterwards, 
the money the visitors had left at home. 
That was the general idea before the Ex- 
hibition was opened. After it was closed 
the general idea took a somewhat different 
form. That later form was this. What 
fools we Englishmen have been! We have 
given ourselves away! We have taught 
our rivals how to beat us! Where they 
were weak we have shown them how to 
increase their strength by taking ours! 
That was what men began to say soon 
after the Exhibition was closed. That is 
what some of them still say unto this hour. 

Is the Centennial to be nothing but a 
gigantic shop? Is the end and aim of the 
whole affair to be to advertise such facts as 
that the hog-killing and pork-packing ma- 
chinery of Chicago is, in all respects, un- 
rivalled in the trade? One can but hope. 
Yet, as one faces the position, one need not 
be a pessimist to feel a little sick at heart. 
One is quite aware that the fine art section 
is to be the finest that ever was. Acres— 
or is it to be miles?—of pictures. It is 
all in superlatives, from the hogs to the fine 
arts. Bat what does it mean? What is 
it to celebrate? The question keeps 
hammering at our hearts, ringing in our 
ears. Is it to celebrate the fact that the 
brotherhood, the unity of the nations, is 
more of a reality and less of a dream than 
it was, say, forty years ago, at the time of 
the first of the Expositions in ’51 ? 

It is easy for Americans to throw their 
hats into the air, and to cry, ‘' What fine 
fellows we are! See the great things we 
have done!” It is natural for men 
who have done great things, perhaps, to 
throw their hats into the air. But, unless 
one is reminded, one is apt to forget that 
what has happened to America happened, 
at some time or other, to every nation that 
ever was. Each of the nations of antiquity 
—in its own estimation, at any rate— 





waxed great. What a little thing was 
Greece! And then how great! And then ? 
Consider England. Yesterday a Roman 
province. And to-day? And, now, what 
next? Or, consider what Russia was be- 
fore Peter the Great, and what it is under 
the third Alexander. The history of every 
nation, up to that point to which the 
history of America has reached, is the 
same. It is a history of progress, of 
growth, of the child attaining to maturity. 
The difference is only a difference of de- 
gree—a question of opportunity. 


It is always a delicate thing for a |} 


foreigner to attempt, when addressing 
another nation, to play the part of a 


“candid friend.” We all know what | 
Canning said about the “candid friend,” } 


and we are apt to think, not seldom with 
good cause, that one’s foreign friends are 
the most candid friends alive. But, so 
far as I am myself concerned, I decline, 
when speaking to Americans, to call myself 
a foreigner. Americans are flesh of my 
flesh, bone of my bone. I am one of a 
great family. America, to me, is England 
written large. Very large, if you will, 
but England still. Then, in the second 


place, I am very far from desiring to | 


play the part of the one-sided candid 
friend—to extol the elder branch of the 
family while depreciating the younger. No 
one has less reason to suppose that the 
“unnatural old parent” is a faultless 
being. It is because England has so many 
faults that we Englishmen have been 
looking, with longing eyes, to you across 
the sea. It is because, in so many respects, 
England has erred and strayed, that we 
have hoped that you, her wondrous child, 
would choose the better way. 


It seems to us that the opportunity is | 


yours, that the tide is yours which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to more than fortune— 
to wisdom, and to honour too. England 
herself has had much to contend with. 
She is, indeed, but a little thing; a spot 
upon the surface of the globe. And 
she has had to fight her way, “‘line upon 
line, here a little, and there a little ”"— 
and against what odds ?—not only to 
greatness, but to freedom. She has fought, 
at one and the same time, for empire and 
for liberty. But you, in America, have 
come into a fair heritage—surely a fairer 
was never seen !—which was ready-made 
for you. You have not had to do much 
fighting for it. It was yours almost with- 
out the fighting. And you have been able 
to do as you pleased with what you had. 
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There has been no one to say you nay— 
except yourselves. No dreamer of olden 
time could have dreamed of a more pro- 
mising field for the founding of Utopia. 

It is becausa your opportunities have 
been so great that some of us in England 
—dreamers, perhaps—have hoped that you 
would make great use of them, that you 
would begin where we left off, and lead 
I suppose that there will be not a 
few in America who will exclaim that you 
have led on. In a certain sense, no 
doubt, this is so. In the race for wealth, 
for instance, you have led on. There the 
lead you have gained is prodigious, What, 
in England, is a desire for wealtb, seems 
4 with you to have become a raging fever. 
The whole nation seems to have given 
itself up, body and soul, to an unceasing, 
unresting pursuit of the ‘ almighty dollar.” 
j The accretion of wealth seems with you 
to be the only thing worth living for, A 
man who lives for anything else seems 
with you to be regarded as an object of 
contempt. I have seen it stated in many 
of your publications, and I have heard it 
said by numerous Americans, that you 
have no “leisured clase.” It seems in- 
credible, but I have heard it said as if the 
fact of there being no “‘leisured class” 
were a fortunate thing for America and 
for the Americans, There surely must be 
some mistake. A man has only one life 
to live. If he has no leisure here, it is 
devoutly to be hoped, for his own sake, 
that he will be eternally at rest hereafter. 
England is full of the “ leisured class,” 
else I should not care to live in it. It 
| seems to me that if his life is to be at all 
worth living, every man ought to be a man 
of leisure, Not a lezy man, be it under- 
| stood ; but a man of reasonable leisure. 

You have certainly, as has been allowed, 
led on in the race for wealth, and there is 
every prospect, so far as one is able to 
judge, that you will continue to lead. In 
what else have you led on? There must 
be something else. Yet one has to pause 
for a moment to consider what it is. 
One of your citizens said to me some little 
time ago—as, indeed, other of your 
citizens have said to me before—that in 
America you have stamped out poverty : 
that, with you, no man need be poor 
unless he likes. If that is so, then you 
have indeed led on. You have done one 
} of the things, perhaps the greatest of the 
things, which we had hoped you would do— 
the thing which some of the dreamers had 
dreamed that you ought to do, 





Unfortunately, the fact is not so 
demonstrable a fact as one would like it to 
be. I bave lying before me a letter from 
an American gentleman—as the slang has 
it, a man of culture—whose name is not 
unknown to some of you, who declares 
that he finds it very hard to earn his daily 
bread. He goes on to state that, in 
America, the struggle for existence is 
“horrible.” Isaw the other day, in one 
of your magazines, an allusion to the 
tenement houses of New York, in which 
“the poor” live. A recent article in 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND dealt with the 
same subject.* It was painful to read 
about those houses. They seomed to be 
at least as bad as some of our ‘ rookeries.” 
If you have no poverty, how come you to 
have poor ? 

I imagine that that citizen of America, 
and that those other citizens of America, 
who told me that you had stamped out 
poverty, spoke slightly at large. There 
can be no doubt that the poor are not with 
you so much as they are with us. It would 
be strange if it were otherwise. In Europe, 
you see, we have had more time in which 
to “build up” a pauper class, You are 
but beginning. America is large. There 
still is room to spare. But as population 
increases, as the centuries roll on, is there 
any reason why pauperism should not 
become as pressing a question with you as 
it is with us? I am not aware that, asa 
nation, you are doing anything by way 
of that prevention which, the proverb 
tells us, is better than cure. So forcibly 
has this impressed itself on some among 
you, that some of your private citizens have 
endeavoured to do what, as a nation, it 
would seem that you have even declined to 
attempt. Mr. Bellamy has made sugges- 
tions. I believe that your Government has 
“ wiped out” the men who endeavoured to 
act on those suggestions. I have read some- 
thing about Brook Farm, and the Shakers ; 
but about any national attempt to give some 
share of the good things of the nation to 
all the people of the nation, I have read 
nothing of that. In a play of Mr. Bronson 
Howard's, a son pauperises his father in 
the race for wealth. Of course, that is only 
ina play. Bat is it not a fact that you 
are cutting each other's throats by means 
of “corners,” and “ wars of rates,” and 
similar ingenious contrivances? If that is 
so, you are only treading the path which 
we, in Europe, have trod these hundred 


* See Att THE YEAR Rounp, Vol. IX., Third 
Series, No, 212, page 57. 
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years and more. I fear it is a path in which 
we have led, and in which you but follow. 

Are we to be driven to the conclusion 
that while the scene continually shifts, the 
actors always are the same? Is that one 
of the things which the Centennial is to 
celebrate ? That the human nature of 1892 
is no better than the human nature of 1492? 
That if Columbus were to come back again 
to-morrow, he would still have to struggle, 
and to suffer, to fight to the death for the 
right to enjoy the honours which he had 
doubly and trebly earned? It is, perhaps, 
foolish to make a bother. It is so long 
since the world was told that there was 
nothing new under the sun. And yet 
there are dreamers stili! For the life of 
me I cannot understand why the Exhibition 
at Chicago should not celebrate something 
that was worth the celebrating. Why, for 
instance, it should not celebrate the fact 
that, at least on one portion of the earth’s 
surface, men had begun to love each other, 
had begun to realise that all men—the 
men of all nations of the world—had an 
equal right, not only to live, but to enjoy 
life’s good things. 

You, in America, who might have 
chosen the greater part, appear—may it 
only be appearances !—to have deliberately 
chosen the lesser. You have chosen the 
part which we, in Europe, to our shame, 
have chosen through the centuries. We 
have been carefully inculcating the doctrine 
of what has been called, I presume in irony, 
 yacial hatred.” It would almost seem as 
if you, by way of celebrating your fourth 
century of existence, were beginning to in- 
culeate that docirine too. You deny it? 
Perhaps rightly. But, in that case, ap- 
pearances, as we see them in Europe, are 
singularly misleading. 

Before proceeding, let us first of all 
arrive, on one point, at a common under- 
standing. What is meant by the brother- 
hood of man, by the relationship of one 
man to another man, by the idea of a 
family consisting of all the nations of 
the world? Your politicians say that 
what is meant is—nonsense. The idea 
is a visionary idea, which could only 
find a place in the brains of vision- 
aries and of fools, Precisely. I, for my 
part, shall not attempt to supply an 
answer to my own question, but I would 
point out this, The answer which your 
politicians give is the answer which has 
been given by all politicians of all nations 
in all the history of the world—in all the 
history of the world, that is, so far as we 





have it. That, to my mind, in itself is 
ominous, and for this reason. The greater 
part of the nations that have been are— 
where? Well, at any rate, we have the 
history of some of them. A somewhat 
monotonous history it is. It is invariably 
the history of a rise. Equally invariably, 
it is the history of a fall. One feature in the 
matter ought to be completely satisfactory. 
All these nations seem to have been on the 
right side in politics—that is, if we can 
trust our politicians of to-day. You will 
find this is so, look where you choose. 
What could have seemed more prepos- 
terous to a leader in Israel than the sug- 
gestion that the Gentiles, say, were | 
brothers, and that it would be just as well 
to treat them as members of the same 
family? How a Babylonian politician 
would have scoffed at the notion of admit- 
ting the Israelites to the privileges enjoyed 
by the men of Babylon! Or come further 
down, What was the proudest boast of a 
Roman politician? Was it not that all 
the peoples of the world were made to 
yield tribute, in some shape or other, to 
the people of Rome ? 

The fundamental notion which was at 
the root of the political systems of all the 
vanished peoples was precisely the same 
system which certain of your politicians 
are endeavouring to institute in America 
to-day. The modern idiom, I conceive, 
sarcastically, calls the thing Protection. 
The idea is that one’s own nation re- 
quires protection from other nations, not 
in time of war, but in time of peace. 
Certain of your politicians are advising 
you to keep yourselves to yourselves, to 
have as little to do with other peoples as f 
you possibly can, and when you must 
have dealings with them to levy tribute 
every time you deal. So it would seem j, 
that in America—that wonderful land, great 
in the strength of its young manhood, 
which, I verily believe, might, if it chose, 
change the whole aspect of the world—is to 
be told again that dirty, grimy, old-time 


‘story, which has beeu told over and over 


again since earliest antiquity. Instead of 
leading, as, it would seem, it so easily 
might do, it appears that America has 
deliberately preferred to follow along the | 
little paths, in the little steps, of the little 
peoples, whose very names have crumbled 
into dust. 

Is that one of the things which the 
Centennial is to celebrate? In that case it 
will resemble nothing so much as a Roman 
triumph, Certain of the Romans imagined 
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that these rejoicings were proofs of na- 
tional progress. As a matter of fact, each 
triumph was another nail driven into the 
national coffin. Time may be a slow under- 
taker. But provide him with the mate- 
rials, and he will finish his coffins at last. 
When he buries he buries well. The 
nations he has buried may be “ resur- 
rected” when the last trump sounds. 
Until then, never, 

It would seem as if no great forward 
movement is likely to be initiated in 
Europe—none that is likely to be effective. 
It may not be a question of to-morrow, or 
even of the day after, but it would seem, at 
any rate, as if the writing were coming on 
the wall. The nations of Europe have, 
from the first, been self-seekers, Each in 
turn has swallowed up the other. It 
would seem but too likely that they will 
continue to swallow up each other to 
the end, England is making efforts, of a 
kind, in the direction of what is called 
Imperial Federation. But Imperial Federa- 
tion seems to be a thing which it is difficult 
to obtain. Jealousy—that omnipresent, 
purblind, green-eyed monster—as usual, 
stops the way. But, at the same time, 
there is growing up in England, a strong 
feeling that the last word has not yet been 
spoken upon policies and upon govern- 
ments; that the old “statecraft” which 
set, and which still sets, nation against 
nation, was rotten and wrong. Power is 
passing more and more into the hands of 
the great mass of the people, and the 
great mass of the people are beginning to 
realise that the teachers who taught them 
that it would be the part of wisdom to 
fence themselves about with fences, so that 
they might be a peculiar people and apart, 
were inspired, in that which they taught, 
by selfish motives; and that instead of being 
able to say, ‘I am a citizen of England,” it 
would be better, perhaps, to be able to 
say, “I am a citizen of the World. My 
country, our country, all men’s country, is 
the World.” It is certain that some such 
feeling is beginning to make itself known 
in all the nations of Europe. In France, 
in Germany, in Italy, even in Russia, 
you will find it, if you look for it, 
wherever you may go. Rather late in the 
day, you say? Yes. But, for all our 
sakes, more especially for the sake of our 
children and our children’s children, we 
will hope that this may be a case of better 
late than never. 

It is obvious that the fact of our common 
brotherhood is scarcely to be established 





by an appeal to arms, Rulers have always 
been ready enough to increase the number 
of their citizens by the summary process 
of going to war. The result, so far, has 
not been wholly satisfactory. Nor is it 
likely to be satisfactory until one nation 
sees its way to conquer all the other 
nations, and, having conquered them, to 
place the conquered nations on an equality 
with itself. More than one nation has 
tried to realise that ideal. But, as the 
ideal is still nothing but an ideal, it would 
be, perhaps, as well if the peoples of the 
world, setting their rulers on one side, 
were to take the matter into their own 
hands, and were to try, to take a phrase 
from the cookery books, ‘‘ another way.” 

The old are bound. The new are free, 
So I have frequently been informed by 
Americans, so I have frequently read in 
all sorts and kinds of Awmerican publi- 
cations. Is it theory, or is it fact? Or is 
it merely a phrase, and nothing more? Is 
the Old World bound? And is the New 
World free? There seems to be a not un- 
common impression in the Old World that 
if the New World is free, it is fast being 
led into bondage—that America is being 
led by the nose to the grindstone. It 
would seem as if there had already been 
some grinding; and, what is worse, it 
would seem that there is likely to be much 
more. It would appear as if America were 
in bondage to the politicians. Politicians 
have been our ten plagues, It seems likely 
that they may be your twenty. Ours have 
lashed us with whips. Give yours time, 
and it would seem that they bid fair to 
lash you with scorpions. 

The truth is that we have no doubt that 
if the Centennial were being run by the 
people of America, it would celebrate some- 
thing worth the celebrating. We doubtif it 
is. We, being stupid, ignorant Europeans, 
do not understand by whom it is being run. 
We only wonder. We are told, you see, 
so many things. What are we to believe ? 
We are told, for instance, that it is a 
Chicago Exposition ; a local, not a national 
affair; that it will be run by Chicago 
for Chicago; that only certain interests 
will be represented; that America, as a 
nation, will stop away. I was present, 
lately, in a company of persons, where I 
heard one of your citizens, who, only a few 
days before, had left your shores, publicly 
state that the whole affair was “ bunkum.” 
Your citizen went on to declare that, at 
best, it would be a monster Barnum’s 
show ; that its chief purpose would be to 
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advertise Chicago; that the inhabitants 
of Chicago lived and died for the 
“almighty dollar ;” that they would take 
uncommonly good care that those who 
came for wool, whether foreigners or 
fellow-countrymen, should go away shorn ; 
that they had not the faintest intention of 
giving anything, even instruction; and that 
all they meant was to take. This gentle- 
man went on like that, in my hearing, for 
a quarter of an hour. For all that I know, 
he went on like that, in other people’s 
hearing, for the rest of the night. Oddly 
enough, the following day I was at an 
Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. Behind 
me, at one’period of my visit, were seated 
some American tourists. They spoke so 
loudly that I could not help hearing what 
they said. They said some most unpleasant 
things about the Alpha and Omega of the 
Centennial Exposition. And I have seen 
some disagreeable observations in your 
own publications. What was, what is, one 
to think? We are on this side ; we are 
not upon the scene. We have not, some 
of us, favourable opportunities of even 
distant observation, One would like to 
know what the Centennial is to celebrate ! 

One trusts that one may be forgiven for 
saying that if it is only going to be another 
big bazaar, no matter on how big a scale, 
one scarcely understands what reason 
there is for making any world-wide stir 
about the matter. If visitors are to 
continue to be insulted in your ports 
and fleeced because they dare to bring with 
them a few tributes of affection for Ameri- 
can friends, one may be excused for doubt- 
ing if the thing will be worth while coming 
to see. Here is a suggestion. Would it 
not be worth the while of the greatest 
nation the world has ever seen, during the 
period the Centennial is to be open, to 
extend to visitors a free and a hearty 
welcome in all your ports; to cease, for 
a while, to even attempt to tax them for 
venturing to set foot upon your shores, in 
proof of friendship; to receive them as 
brothers, not as brigands? Would the 
thing be an entire impossibility? Would 
the ruin worked on you be so great? Then 
in what a parlous state you, after all, must 
be. Is that what the Centennial is to 
celebrate? If the thing were done, on that 
account, if on no other, the year of the 
Centennial would be marked with a white 
stone in history, What a rush there 
would be of visitors when the news that a 
hospitable welcome would be extended to 
all bond fide travellers became noised 





abroad ! But perhaps, as your fellow-citizon 
suggested, the promoters of the Exposition 
only desira visitors whom they can fleece, 

That is the only kind of visitors we in 
Europe have desired at our Expositions, 
That is the reason why, on this side, the 
very name of Exposition has begun to stink 
in men’s nostrils. In theory it was to 
mean so fine a thing. In practice it has 
meant so mean a thing. 

When one of these dreamers to whom I 
have referred sits down, and thinks of his 
dreams, and then of the reality, is it 
strange that he should scarcely know 
whether to laugh or cry? I call them 
dreamers. I suppose because men call 
those dreamers who fix their eyes upon 
things which might be, but which are not 
yet. That they might be seems to me to be 
quite clear. It seems to me that they 
always might have been; but that now 
they might be more than ever. You have 
told us, you, people of America, you, our 
brothers in America—I can give you the 
chapter and the verse !—that they should 
be ; that you would give us them, It is 
the head-line of the charter of your con- 
stitution that all men are born equal. Not 
the men of one nation, but all men, the 
men of all the nations of the world. Those 
words are the reason of your existence, 
your justification of faith, the corner stone 
of your foundation. Do none of you ever 
ask yourselves if the building has not been 
growing a little out of the perpendicular 
since that first stone was laid? You see, we 
in Europe started anyhow. One can scarcely 
say how we started. Perhaps it would not 
be incorrect to say that we started in a 
muddle, and that we have continued in 
a muddle, as regards first principles, 
ever since, But there was no muddle 
about your start. There was never any 
doubt about your first principles. You 
had your principles, from the first, all cut 
aud dried. And tous it seems that your 
principles were the true principles then, 
that they are the true principles now. One 
wonders what, as a nation, you think of 
them in your heart of hearts; what you 
think of the principles set forth in your 
own Declaration of Independence. What 
a Centennial your Centennial might have 
been, if its purpose had been to celebrate, 


in the presence of the world, the fact that 


you had proved, in theory and in practice, 
in the spirit and in the letter, the truth of 
your own principles! One may well doubt, 
however, if that is one of the things which 
the Centennial is to celebrate. 
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As you are aware, there are many 
Americans who visit Europe. We are 
glad that it is so. All over Earope no man 
receives a more hearty welcome than an 
American. E:pecially is this the case in 
England. There are clouds of witnesses to 
testify. From Americans of both sexes, of 
all ages, of all stations, who know both 
sides well, one hears something like this : 
“After all, the Old World is pretty nearly as 
good a place to live in as the New.” One 
hardly knows what to make of such an 
admission. Of course, it is not unpleasant, 
from the Old World point of view; but 
for you? You may have to reflect for a 
few moments before you will be able to 
perceive even a tithe of all that such an 
admission conveys, Oae would merely 
observe, as an aid to reflection, that the 
Old World is very much the same Old 
World that it has always been, and that 
the New World—was to be so new. 
Probably your forefathers would have 
indignantly denied that, when a century 
had passed, their descendants would only 
be attempting to adapt their steps to the 
old, old paths, too often the dishonoured 
paths, which we have trod. They would 
searcely have credited that one of the 
things which the Centennial was to cele- 
brate would merely be the distinction 
which exists between tweedledum and 
tweedledee. 





MARTIAL MUSIC. 


Ir may safely be asserted that a regiment 


deprived of its band would lose much of 
that attractiveness in the public estimation 
which music confers in a degree hardly 
less than the scarlet coat itself. Outside 
military circles, however, very little is 
known about the bands of the British 
army or of their history. Still less can be 
gathered concerning the airs which have 
become associated with different regiments 
by tradition. Yet we know the feeling 
inspired by the stirring strains of the old 
Elizabethan song, “The British Grenadiers,” 
or by the bagpipes when they bring back 
to the ears of the Highlander “ the stirring 
memory of a thousand years.” The glad 
tidings of the coming relief of Lucknow is 
said to have been first made known to her 
fellow-prisoners by a Highland girl who 
| bad heard the familiar sound of “The 
Campbells are Coming” in the far distance, 
Other associations are connected with the 
old Irish melody, “ The Girl I Left Behind 


Me,” which is played when a regiment is 
quitting its quarters or going to a new 
station. 

From the earliest times the sound 
of music has inspired the warrior in the 
fight, the war song of the bands gradually 
giving place to the ‘sonorous metal blow- 
ing martial sounds.” The horn and its 
varieties did duty at the battle of Hastings, 
while the trumpet, the fraitful parent of 
so many other wind instruments, has been 
well known from the earliest period of 
human history, An example of the straight 
trumpet occurs on the monumental brass 
of Sir Roger de Trumpington, dating from 
about the year 1290, erected in the parish 
church of the Cambridgeshire village of 
that name, Cornage tenure was once a 
familiar way of holding land, particularly 
on the Scottish borders, the condition being 
that the tenant should blow a horn in case 
of danger from invasion. The Barony of 
Burgh-on-the-Sands in Cumberland was 
anciently so held. Froissart tells us that 
the Scots, with a view to frighten the 
soldiers of Edward the Third, “made 
marvellous great fires, and about midnight 
such a blasting and noise with their horns 
that it seemed as if all the great devils 
from hell had been come there”; and again 
the same chronicler, in 1338, records how 
the bass, the treble, and the tenor com- 
mingled their horrors to intimidate the 
Bishop of Durham and his army. It was 
by means of the shrill trump that orders 
to the army were usually conveyed. 

More important still in its effect on hosts 
of men, is the sound of the spirit-stirring 
drum. Probably an eastern idea intro- 
duced by the Crusaders into Europe, it is 
frequently mentioned in the accounts of 
the first Crusade. When Edward the 
Third and his Q.1een made their triumphal 
entry into Calais in 1347, ‘‘tambours,” or 
drums, were among the instruments which 
were played in their honour. Another of 
these was called a “nacaire,” or kettle- 
drum, taken together with its name from 
the Arabs. The poet Chaucer also men- 
tions this instrument in his description of 
the tournament in the  Knight’s Tale ”: 

Pipes, trompes, nakeres, and clarionnes, 
That in the bataille blowen blody sounes. 

The King generally kept a troupe of 
these bandsmen or minstrels in his employ, 
and we read that Edward the Second on 
one occasion gave a sum of sixty shillings 
to Roger the Trumpeter, Janino the 





Nakerer, and others, for their performances. 
Another minstrel was called the ‘‘ Cheve- 
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retter,” or player on the bagpipe. King 
Henry the Fifth had a band which die- 
coursed sweet music during his expedition 
to Harfleur, each member being recom- 
pensed for his services with the sum of 
twelve pence per diem, When the citizens 
of London were mustered in the thirty-first 
year of the reign of Henry the Eighth, we 
hear that “before every standard was 
appointed one dromslade at the least.” 
Each company of one hundred men at 
this time possessed a couple of drummers. 
Kettle-drums as used by cavalry appear to 
have been a comparative novelty in 1685, 
when Sir James Turner wrote. ‘“ There 
is another martial instrument,” he tells us, 
“used with cavalry, which they call the 
kettle-drum ; there be two of them which 
hang before the drummer’s saddle, on both 
of which he beats.” 

The dignitary known as drum-major 
was not generally recognised in the 
English army till the close of the reign 
of Charles the First. Corporal punish- 
ment up to the time of William the 
Third was executed by the provost- 
marshal and his deputies, but afterwards 
the drummer was entrusted with the task. 
Among the records of the Coldstream 
Guards is an order that ‘the dram-major 
be auswerable that no cat has more than 
nine tails.” In 1661 a drum-major of the 
Parliamentary Army received one shilling 
and sixpence pay per diem. 

It is said by some that we owe the 
fife, “‘ear-piercing,” as Shakespeare calls 
it, to the Swiss, and Sir James Turner, 
who busied himself in writing on mili- 
tary matters, names it the “ Allemaine 
whistle.” In France it was employed 
at least as early as 1534, in which year 
it was ordered by Francis the First that 
each band of one thousand men was to 
have four drums and two fifes. In our 
own country, in 1540, we find “drommes 
and fiyffes” included in the muster of 
London citizens. Shakespeare refers to 
the musician, not the instrument, when he 
speaks in the ‘Merchant of Venice” of 
“the vile squealing of the wry-necked 
fife.” An old writer observes, indeed, that 
“a fyfe is a wry-neckt musician, for he 
always looks away from his instrument,” 
The chronicler Stowe informs us that the 
Selected Companies of the City of London 
in 1585 were to be provided with “ armour, 
ensigns, drums, fifes, and other furniture 
for the warres.” Markham, the author of 
“The Souldier’s Accidence,” writing in the 
reign of the first Charles, lays down that 





“the phipher (if there be more than one), 
the eldest shall march with the eldest 
drume.” The spelling of the word “ fife,” 
as will be observed, seems to have been a 
great stumbling-block to the writers of old, 
and was written with a “p” or an “f” 
according to individual preferences. The 
same author in another work entitled 
‘Five Decades of War,” quaintly remarks 
that “the Phiph is onely an instrument of 
pleasure. ... It is to the voice of the 
drum the soldier should wholly attend, and 


not to the air of the whistle, for the one | 


(which is the drumme) speaks plainly and 
distinctly, the other speaks loud and shrill, 
but curiously and confusedly.” How the 


fife speaks “ curiously ” Markham does not | 


vouchsafe to explain, but concludes, ‘ yet 
it is most necessary that the Drume and 
Phiph bee men of venerable and praise- 
worthie qualities, and of comely and well- 
shaped proportions, and indeed with all 
those especial vertues which should adorne 
a perfect soldier”; though it might be 
thought that a taste and ear for music 


would be worth a good many “ venerable | 


qualities ” in a bandsman. 

About the reign of James the Second 
the fife lost its popularity for a time, Sir 
James Tarner observing, “with us any 
Captain may keep a piper in his company 
and maintain him, too, for no pay is 
allowed him—perhaps just as much as he 
deserveth.” Fifes were restored to the army 
about 1745 by the Duke of Cumberland, 


the regiment which was the first to use 


them on their reintroduction being the 


Royal Artillery, The then Colonel, it }, 


appears, had brought a certain Hanoverian 


fifer named John Ulrich over from Han- | 


over, when the allied army separated, who 
was the means of instructing the young 
idea in the art of playing that instrament. 

About the year 1768 the beats and calls 
of the drum, then used in the service, 
were put into a permanent shape. The 
tattoo, or beat of the drum, calling soldiers 
to their quarters at night, was once called 
 tap-too,” from the Datch word signifying 
“no more drink to be tapped or sold.” 
Fifers do not appear in the pay-list of the 
Coldstream Guards till 1797, when two of 
these musicians are charged in the company 
of Grenadiers. After the Restoration the 
hautboy, or oboe, appears among the other 
instruments of the band. A warrant of 
the time of Charles the Second was issued 
in 1678 for payment of the State clothing 
of the hautboys and four drummers. In 
the early years of the following century, 
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hautboys were introduced into the different 
regiments of Foot Guards. The pay of the 
soldiers who served at St, Quintin’s in the 
reign of Mary was not so unlike that of 
the present day. The private soldier 
received eightpence; a drummer or fifer 
one shilling; and a trumpeter one-and- 
sixpence a day. Probably the first regi- 
mental band, as we now understand it, was 
that established in 1787 by the Artillery, 
the bandmaster of which received four 
shillings a day, and the eight privates 
.| employed as musicians were borne on the 
strength of the companies at Woolwich. 
As to the composition of a Militia band a 
few years later on, we have full information 
contained in‘a letter written by an inn- 
keeper of Lavenham, in Suffolk, who says: 
‘We have had four companies of the 
West Middlesex Militia quartered upon us 
for three days, consisting of three officers 
and forty-nine men, who had the best band 
I ever heard. ‘Tis worth mentioning to 
those who are lovers of superior music. 
It consisted of five clarionets, two French 
horns, one bugle horn, one trumpet, two 
bassoons, one bass drum, two triangles—the 
latter played by boys about nine years 
old—two tambourines—the performers 
mulattos—and the clashpans by a real 
blackamoor, a very active man, who walked 
between the two mulattos, which had a 
very grand appearance indeed.” 

In military music the march occupies a 
prominent position, and has been em- 
ployed, not only to stimulate courage, 
but also to ensure the orderly advance of 
troops, from about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The use of the march 
seems to have originated during the Thirty 
Years’ War, and was no doubt an adaptation 
of the German Volkslied, or patriotic song. 
One of the earliest instances of a rhythmical 
march is the Welsh war strain, “The 
March of the Men of Harlech,” which is 
supposed to have originated during the 
siege of Harlech Castle in 1468. In 
England the military march was of some- 
what laterdevelopement, Sir John Hawkins, 
in his ‘‘ History of Music,” tell us that its 
characteristic was dignity and gravity, in 
which respect it differed greatly from that 
of the French, which was brisk and alert. 

Some regiments have certain airs 
which traditionally appertain to them, as, 
for instance, the quick-step march used by 
the first battalion of the Royal Scots, 
called “Dambarton’s Drums.” Its origin 
can be traced back as far as the year 1655, 
when Lord George Douglas—afterwards 








Earl of Duambarton—was Colonel of 
the regiment which was then serving 
under the French King Louis the Four- 
teenth, It was recalled, however, to 
England about 1675 by Charles the 
Second, and embodied in the British 
army. The march of the Rifle Brigade, 
“Tm Ninety-five,” owes its origin to the 
regiment being the Ninety-fifth before being 
renamed the Rifle Brigade. The march of 
the Thirty-second Foot, or Dake of Corn- | 
wall’s Light Infantry, is called “ One and 
All,” which is also the motto of the 
regiment. The air seems to have been 
composed by a lady residing at Bodmin, 
and was adopted as a military march in 
1811, when the Royal Cornwall Militia 
volunteered “to a man” for service in 
Ireland. The Cheshire Regiment treasures 
the air ‘ Wha wadna fecht for Charlie,” 
in memory of a whilom commander, Sir 
Charles Napier. One regiment, curiously 
enough—the Prince of Wales’s Own— 
possesses a march with the revolutionary 
title of ‘Ca Ira.” This famous song, com- 
posed for the Féte de la Fédération in 
1789 to the tune of “ Le Carillon National,” 
seems to have been used by the Colonel of 
this regiment during acampaign in Flanders } 
in 1793, and had such an effect in stimu- 
lating the ardour of the young soldiers | 
that they succeeded in driving the French 
across the Scheldt. It is said that the [ 
French borrowed the phrase from Benjamin 
Franklin, who used to say in reference to |, 
the American Revolution, “Ah! ah! ¢a 
ira, ga ira.” 

The expense of maintaining a British 
army band falls partly upon the country, 
partly on the officers of the various regi- |) 
ments. The Government contributes | 
eighty pounds per annum to the band 
fund of each regiment, while officers above 
the rank of subaltern, in addition to a fixed 
sum on appointment and promotion, each | 
contribute twelve days’ pay per annum to 
the same object. Every band has to find 
its own reed and brass instruments, the 
Government allowing only bugles, drums, 
and fifes for the infantry, and bugles and } 
trumpets for the cavalry and artillery. 
Bagpipes are provided for the various 
Highland regiments, The number of 
drummers and fifers or buglers attached 
to infantry regiments is about sixteen, and 
these are under the command of a sergeant- 
drummer, formerly the drum-major. 
Cavalry regiments have eight trumpeters 
under the direction of a sergeant-trum- 
peter, formerly trumpet-major. In the 
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same way a sergeant-piper is placed over 
the five pipers of a Highland regiment. 
About twenty additional men, one corporal, 
one sergeant, and a bandmaster, are 
allowed to give their services to the band 
by the Government. It is not customary 
for the full band to go on active service, 
and in the case of short expeditions and 
little wars the drums and fifes with ths 
buglers alone accompany the regiment. 
In cases where the campaign is likely to 
be prolonged, or where the regiment is 
going on long service, the members of the 
band go with it and assist in ambulance 
duty. A bandsman’s pay is the same as 
that of a private, amounting to about 
eightpence per diem when the various 
deductions have heen taken into account. 
Kneller Hall—the home of the famous 
painter — near Hounslow, is now the 
training school for those aspiring to be 
bandmasters, and promising youths also 
from the bands of different regiments there 
receive a thorough course of instruction 
in instrumental music. Boys for the band 
are recruited from the Duke of York’s 
school, the Hibernian School, Dablin, and 
other institutions of a similar character, 
and are often the sons of soldiers in the 
regiment. Among the best bands are 
those of the Royal Engineers, the Royal 
Artillery, and the Royal Marines, and 
more especially those belonging to the 
Guards. These bands are all allowed 
more men than the line regiments, and 
the bandsmen of the Guards have various 
privileges, such as that of individually 
accepting private engagements in plain 
clothes when cff duty. The ordinary 
engagements of these bands for various 
functions and ceremonies is a source of 
considerable revenue, and, especially in 
London, the position of a bandsman is 
a very enviable one. The music, which 
had formerly to be scored and arranged 
by the bandmaster of the regiment, has 
now been for many years adapted to the 
use of bands by various musical journals, 
the earliest of which was published by 
Boosey in the year 1846, and the favourite 
march or waltz of the day is at present 
never long in appearing in the programme 
of military music. 





A CASTLE OF THE ARDENNES, 

I wap surfeited on battleficlds, and 
mementoes of battlefields and a dead 
monarchy, and resolved to get from Sedan 





into the country with as much expedition 
as possible. 

At the dinner-table of the “ Hétel de 
France,” in Sedan, were five rubicund 
commercial travellers, all of whom amused 
me by drinking tar-water, ‘‘ pour la poitrine, 
monsieur.” Taey were entertaining gentle- 
men, but looked as little likely as you can 
imagine to be suffering from anything in 
the nature of a chest affection. However, 
they drank their nauseous fluid, which I, 
too, tasted and grimaced over, and were 
civil enough to make my business theirs. 

“Monsieur,” said one of them, a small 
man with a large wart on his nose—which 
looked as if it had known something much 
more alcoholic than tar-water—‘‘if you have 
not visited Bouillon, I desire you not to 
delay to do so.” 

“Especially as,” proceeded another, 
“there is a diligence which will take you 
there in less than two hours.” 

“Two hours, my friend!” ejaculated 
a third bagman derisively, “It is but 
seventeen kilometres—how can it require 
two hours ?” 

“ Because,” was the reply, ‘you ascend, 
and then descend, and because, further, the 
carriage takes the mails, which necessitates 
a stop at La Chapelle, which again necessi- 
tates a course of ‘ chopes.’ ” 

“*Chopes ?”’ I enquired. 

“ They call them ‘chopes’ hereabouts, 
monsieur. It is, in plain words, a glass 
of beer. But the beer is not to be re- 
commended.” 

“By no means, If monsfeur will be 
advised by us, who are travellers of ex- 
perience in all parts of the Republic, he will 
drink nothing but——” 

“Tar-water, I suppose?” I observed, with 
a smile of contempt for the liquor in the 
stone jars, 

“ Exactly, monsieur.” 

Tae waiter at this moment appeared 
with a new dish, and the information that 
if the Englishman meant to catch the 
afternoon diligence for Bouillon, he would 
have to be “‘diablement vite.” They 
were a homely little community in the 
* Hétel de France”; and when one or other 
of the bagmen had aught of fault to find 
with the dish before him, he was wont to 


_| call the waiter and expostulate with him by 


pulling his ear with considerable force. 
There was no malice or downright ill- 
feeling in such treatment, for the waiter 
grinned while he squealed, and the merri- 
ment on the faces of the other tar-water 
drinkers proclaimed that it was done in fun. 
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I speedily decided that it was better not 
to miss the diligence than to miss the 
English beefsteak which was on the menu 
to follow. English beefsteak is excellent 
in England ; elsewhere it is a mere travesty 
of the thing. And so, hastily apologising 
to my good-humoured comrades, and 
acknowledging their kindly wishes for my 
comfort and enjoyment, I returned to my 
bedroom, snatched at my small knapsack, 
and having paid my bill, hurried through 
the streets to the starting-place, 

Here disappointment met me. 

“Monsieur,” said the obliging lady of 
the place, “it is horribly vexatious for you; 
but it has gone these eighteen minutes,” 

It was vexatious, though scarcely 
“horriblement” so. My decision was 
made in a moment. I had put my hand 
to the plough, and I would not turn back. 
What, after all, are seventeen kilometres, 
on a road of the first class, through scenery 
that could hardly help being agreeable— 
since the route lay in the Ardennes—on a 
gay afternoon of September, and with 
no other encumbrance than a knapsack 
weighing five or six pounds all told ? 

Therefore, without more ado, I plodded 
through the dusty streets of this famous 
town, past its disestablished but still very 
massive fortifications, past its troops of 
soldiers bound for exercise in the great 
meadows of the Meuse, which have already 
seen not a little suffering and bloodshed, 
through its rather tedious suburb of white 
houses, and so into the country. 

The sun was hotter than I would have 
wished it to be ; but for all that I did not 
envy the bagmen of the “‘Hé‘el de France” 
their jovial ease over their tar-water and 
dessert. 

For an hour I was in historic territory. 
On this side Sedan is fringed with fair 
hills, having dimpled hollows between 
them. In the hollows are considerable 
villages, with some pretension to be called 
towns. The slopes of the hills are care- 
fully cultivated. The people rear cabbages, 
kidney beans, onions, and potatoes, as well 
as much grain, And here and there, amid 
these signs of more recognisable thrift and 
industry, are shrewd and precise parallelo- 
grams of pine-trees, which look uncom- 
monly well against the blue sky, and help 
to. keep the air both sweet and salutary. 

It was just among these hills between 
Daigny, Givonne, and the other villages 
that the heat of the battle between the 
French and the Germans in 1870 was 
most felt. The Germans, thanks to 





Moltke’s genius, by successive movements 
always out-marce1vred the French, and 
gradually drove them from one valley and 
hill to another until they had nothing for 
it but to retire into the heart of the town 
itself. The loss in killed and wounded was 
heavy here. 

In some respects this country recalls 
Waterloo. It is not, of course, anything 
like as level, though there is dip enough 
between Mont St. Jean and Planchendit to 
excuse the great battlefield of the century 
from the adjective “fiat.” But here as at 
Waterloo the cultivation is very close; 
and here as there the few trzes that appear 
are enough to give only temporary cover 
to the bands of skirmishers who were 
fortunate enough co gain possession of one 
or other of the little copses, 

Daigny is the first village passed. It 
did not delay me atall. It has a look of 
newness that checks expectation. Besides, 
it was extremely fall of dust. A high 
wind had me in the back from Sedan, and 
I moved for moments at a time like a 
traveller in a sand storm in the dreadful 
Persian desert. 

After Daigny comes Givonne—scarcely 
more inviting than its predecessor. It 
boasts a church, however, nearly sixty 
years old, with a fair carved pulpit, a con- 
cave, dingy white vaulting to its aisle, and 
a blue-starred dome to its choir. The 
Givonne washerwomen were hard at work 
washing in the meagre brook which runs 
through the village. There were so many of 
them, and the supply of water was so trivial, 
that the air was strongly odorous of soap- 
suds, even when I left them considerably 
behind me ; but that, of course, was mainly 
due to the wind, which insisted on breath- 
ing the sweet aroma into my nostrils when 
I had almost forgotten Givonne and its 
incidents. 

A little longer and I could brace myself 
for the pure undiluted country. For as I 
continued to rise with the road the 
horizon appeared as a long line of forest, 
into which anon the thoroughfare gra- 
ciously plunged. 

Here, methought, I should get relief from 
the sun, which was quite inordinately 
warm. Bat it was an illasive hope. The 
forest trees of the Ardennes do not pre- 
tend to cast much shadow unless you 
plunge bodily into the cool recesses about 
their bases. And such conduct seemed 
prohibited by the various notice-boards 
which hinted modestly at the wealth of 
game in these desirable coverts. 
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The village of La Chapelle appeared as 
the half-way resting-place between France 
and Belgium. It is a straggling, out- 
of-the-way little nest, only saved from 
harassing dulness by the uniforms of the 
customs officers. These gentlemen, except 
when a cart or a suspicious pedestrian 
passes through La Chapelle, have little 
to do but pay compliments to the loose- 
waisted and thick-ankled village damsels 
who cross and recross the broad thorough- 
fare, for no particular purpose, save to 
entrap such compliments as are to be had. 

I rested at the inn of La Chapelle, 
and called fora “chope.” It was ridicu- 
lously inexpensive, and not very good 
beer. But I enjoyed the brief halt, with 
the chope and a cigarette, while I watched 
the mild life of the village unfold itself 
to me from the inn porch and replied to 
the remarks of my landlord, who was 
interested in the vintages farther south. 

“La Chapelle,” I observed at length, 
when I caught myself yawning for the 
third time, ‘is not very gay.” 

“Tt is a grave, monsieur, a perfect 
grave,” was the warm reply. 

As the inn porch already—after the 
ardent heat of the white road—began to 
feel something like a grave, I paid my 
reckoning, thanked the good man for his 
courteous hope that he might see me again, 
and went on. 

The “douane” did not so much as bid 
me pause, We saluted, and in ten minutes 
I was alone in the sweet forest solitudes, a 
contented man. 

This part of the Ardennes does not 
claim to be sensationally beautifal. But 
it is as pretty as it need be to induce that 
tranquil peace of mind which even the 
Swiss mountains often fail to beget. 

The trees are small and slim, and of 
undergrowth, except ferns, there is next 
to none. But the tree-trunks are grace- 
fully lichened ; clumps of purple heath 
and golden broom adorn the banks by 


4 the roadside; there are enough and to 


spare of winsome simple flowers; and at 
every hundred yards you hear the 
melodious gurgle of a brook which, 
though as infantine in volume as the 
trees whose roots it waters, is always 
clear as crystal and sweet as nectar. 
Dome these serene forest solitudes with 


| a speckless blue sky, and let a gentle 


wind whisper among the tree-tops, and 
you may conceive there is enough here 
to satisfy the man who has no particular 


The charm of the walk seems to culmi- 
nate on a plateau, where a stately sign-post 
of metal marks the actual frontier. Hence 
it is five and a half kilometres to Bouillon, 
deep-seated in the forest. A little meadow 
of the smoothest and greenest grass 
shows like a bay in the forest. It is 
pervaded by clear, ice-cool rivulets, some a 
palm in breadth, and some nearly eighteen 
inches, and all speeding joyously through 
the bright grass, the blades of which wash 
to and fro with the eager currents. 

Mortal man cannot resist such lures of 
natural beauty as these. Without troubling 
my conscience to determine whether I was 
trespassing or not, I leaped the low barrier 
of ferny bank which kept me aloof from 
this meadow of enchantment; and here, 
having chosen a low boss of emerald turf 
crowned by a knot of yellow broom, I lay 
at full length, with the broom ’twixt me 
and the sun, and again smoked a cigarette, 
pondering many things, and sure about 
nothing, except that I was taking my 
pleasure in kingly fashion. 

I dallied here rather a long time. Then 
came the descent through the forest. It 
was more abrupt than the climb from 
Sedan, and therefore more picturesque. 
In places sheer walls of grey and brown 
rock, draped with hart’s tongue and other 
ferns, and with tiny waterfalls at their 
bases, made a bolder appeal for admiration. 

The woods swelled into hills — small, 
but engaging. At the foot of two or three 
of these hills a famous old farmhouse ap- 
peared, with another road straggling away 
up the valley to the right. And here for 
the first time I viewed the Semoys, which 
may claim to be the most tortuous and 
charming river of Belgium. A brace of 
solemn anglers discovered themselves— 
both to me and any trout indiscreet 
enough to sail beneath them. The gentle- 
men flung their flies upon the stream 
much as a girl throws a stone. It was 
easy telling they would have but a poor 
bag of fish in the evening. 

Another mile or two and the incom- 
parable nook in the forest occupied 
by Bouillon is disclosed. The Semoys 
meanders bravely in the bed of a rather 
broad meadowy glen with pine-clad hills 
on the other side of it. Looking down 
the stream you see a huge castellated crag 
blocking the whole valley, and also the 
two or three other valleys which meet here. 
It is one of the most imposing masses of 
building in the world, and worthy of the 





craving for the gigantic and the sublime. 


great name of Bouillon which it carries. 
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The town itself soon appears, clinging to 
the banks of the river and the rocky flanks 
which support the castle. No spot could 
look more delightful after a walk in the 
sun, The wooded hills close it in on all 
sides. Of necessity it must be cool, you 
imagine, as you glance from the rippling 
river to the refreshing verdure. 

It is an old, old place, of course. Twelve 
hundred years ago one Tarpin, who may 
have been an ancestor of our disreputable 
Dick, held the rock, and exercised a certain 
lordship over this part of the great forest. 
It may be assumed that he was a gentleman 
of the robber-baron species, who levied com- 
fortable blackmail on all who came within 
the grip of his retainers. Anyhow, as the 
forest was in those days notorious as a 
resort of wild beasts and bandits, Turpin of 
Bouillon could hardly fail to catch a little 
of the spirit that animated his neighbours 
in these wilds. 

After Tarpin and his succession began 
the line of Godfreys, which, as all the 


j world knows, eventually gave us the great 


Godfrey, Prince of Crusaders and gentle- 
men. The castle does not, as one would 
expect, yield many legends about Godfrey 
de Bouillon. Bat his seat is shown 
chiselled in the solid rock, out of which so 
much of the castle itself is hewn; and by 
it is another humbler seat which tradition 
assigns to his squire. Here, it is told, 
Godfrey was wont to sit looking down 
upon the road which winds towards 
France. Doubtless, thus sitting, he con- 
ceived the idea of joining the rest of 
Europe’s chivalry in an attack upon the 
Moslems in Palestine. 

The Bishops of Liége held Bouillon 
after the Godfreys. Then came the notorious 
La Marcks, about whom romancers have 
romanced so much. In 1591, by the 
marriage of the heiress of this great family 
with the Viscount de Tarenne, the lordship 
passed into a Frenchman’s hands. Readers 
of Sully and history in general know full 
well what a restless, proud fellow this first 
Dake of Bouillon proved. If Henry of 
Navarre had been a less generous ruler he 
would have made short work of the gentle- 
man’s head. The Dake was not content to 
assume to be a king in his own little 
domain, but he even had the presumption 
to pose as such outside his particular 
degree of latitude, and would fain have 
intrigued with the Queen of England 
against the majesty of France, The 
character of this Duke has been skilfully 
drawn by Sally, Among other points of 








eccentricity he was wont, we are told, “ of 
set purpose to express himself in so dark 
and ambiguous a manner that he could 
give to what he spoke any sense that he 
pleased.” 

Bouillon continued even after this Duke’s 
death as a small sovereign state. It is 
almost amusing to read that in 1790 a 
constitution was given to the subjects of 
the principality, followed,‘ four years later, 
by the proclamation of the Republic of 
Bouillon, But this poor little ape among 
great states could not long hope to preserve 
its independence. It was soon absorbed 
by France, and became a mere corner in 
the Ardennes Department of the French 
Republic. 

Yet once more, however, was there an 
attempt to dignify the little town with the 
colossal castle brooding over it. The heir 
of the Bouillons, like many other French 
and continental aristocrats, had passed 
into the service of Great Britain. Until 
1814 he was an officer in our navy. In 
that eventful year, when cataclysms seemed 
in the ascendant, he returned to Bouillon, 
and a pleasant farce of restoration occurred, 
to the joy of the simple inhabitants. 
Things were to be as they had been, and 
the Republic of Bouillon was to be 
forgotten. 

The Congress of Vienna finally extin- 
guished Bouillon’s yearning after great- 
ness. The duchy was made a part of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. Since 1830 
it has been Belgian territory, and Belgian 
territory it seems likely to remain. 

It is well to know this much about the 
huge ruined pile which towers so grimly 
to the left hand as one enters the trim, 
cleanly main street of the town. 

But there is yet another phase of 
Bouillon’s history which must be mentioned. 
I am reminded of it when I enter a neat 
little café with a commanding view from 
its window up the Semoys valley. The 
white-capped old lady who preparad the 
coffee is not slow to tell about it. She was 
in Bouillon during those exciting days after 
the battle of Sedan in 1870. 

‘* Monsieur,” she murmurs, as she places 
the coffee before me, “ Bouillon was nothing 
but a hospital then. They came to us by 
cartloads, the poor wounded; and they 
came on their own wounded legs, poor souls, 
and with them was the Emperor himself, 
and, poor gentleman, never man looked 
more disappointed than he!” 

“ And had you any of the wounded in 
your house ?” I ask. 
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‘Yes, indeed,” is the reply. ‘And 
there was not a house without one. And 
up in the bare rooms of the castle they 
spread them in rows, and doctors came in 
from Brussels and heaven knows where 
else; and it was a sad time, my faith, it 
was |” 

The old lady’s little grand-daughter had 
stolen in to listen to this prattle. She had 
a ball in her hand, but her young sym- 
pathies were so aroused by the dame’s 
tale that she let the ball drop, and it stayed 
unheeded on the floor. 

With this latest story in my mind I now 
climbed towards the castle entrance. 

The old place is utterly disestablished at 
last. It is merely a decayed shell of a 
baronial castle, with scant traces of its 
magnificence of three hundred years ago. 
There is even more of it beneath the 
natural surface of the rock than above it, 
though of this latter, in all conscience, 
there is enough. The great saw-like ridge 
absorbed into it is honeycombed in every 
part. Of dungeons there are plenty—dark, 
despairing holes attained only by staircases 
hewn out of the rock. — 

The guide who had me in charge was 
also concerned with a troop of Belgian 
exquisites in draughtboard-check suits, 
knickerbockers, and other articles of attire 
unusual on the Continent, except where 
Anglomania is strong. These gentlemen 
made light fun of all Bouillon’s dreadful- 
ness. They screamed over the deep well, 
with its resounding echoes; laughed at 
the perpendicular cliffs beneath the deso- 
late chambers ; and shivered derisively as 
they were led into one great hall after 
another, tapestried with green mould, The 
pomp of past days was nothing to their 
imaginations. Even the custodian’s mild 
legends did but excite new laughter in 
them. They smoked cigars, danced on the 
turret roofs, and wondered what sort of a 
cuisine the “ Hotel de la Poste” would 
afford them in the evening. 

For my part I was glad to hava done 
with the interior of the castle and to get 
down to the river again. Having turned 
the rocky peninsula, I was in a lovely 
wooded defile, of which the Semoys filled 


nearly every inch of the bed. Hence 


Bouillon’s ruin was superb, and apparently 
impregnable, 
The little town chanced to be full to the 


throat of tourists and pleasure-seekers. Up 


this glen of the Semoys I chanced upon 
them at every turn. A trio of soldiers one 
minute ; five sisters of charity the next; 


then a party of schoolboys on tramp, wash- 
ing their tired feet in the not very pellucid 
stream ere entering the town for a lodging, 
Where the Semoys makes one of its innu- 
merable bends, and whence the prospect of 
the castle is amazingly fine, there is a 
comely little altar in a chapel. Here I 
found a young woman on her knees. On my 
return the five sisters of charity occupied 
her place. It was all very peaceful and 
suggestive. But for the midges which 
swarmed in the wood by the waterside 
towards sunset, it might have been termed 
ineffably idyllic. The midges, however, 
were distinctly tiresome. Even while they 
kneeled and murmured their vesper peti- 
tions, the sisters of charity could not help 
promptly resisting the attacks of these 
infinitesimal fiends. 

With the sinking of the sun the air 
cooled fast. It became humid, as it was 
bound to do in such a spot at such a 
time; and this served as a warning to 
me that I had not yet secured a bed for 
the coming night. 

And so, disregarding my inclination to 
watch the soldiers and divers little boys 
in blue catching fish, I briskly retraced 
my steps. They were not large, these 
fish ; and I fear not in the best of con- 
dition—for the Semoys just here is sadly 
polluted. But they were, as one angler 
said, quite good enough for the pot. This 
youth had both his trouser pockets 
stuffed full of them, and he was now 
pitching them into his cap. 

It was as I had begun to fear. The 
“Hétel de la Poste” was beset with bed- 
seekers like myself. The landJaly told 
me effusively at what hour the table 
d’bé‘e would be served, but she left me 
much in the lurch when I pressed for an 
apartment. As it was dark I persisted. 
At length the landlord came to my aid. 
He showed me his rooms, which were 
certainly well furnished with portmanteaus; 
among others he let me look into the 
chamber occupied by the unfortunate 
Louis Napoleon when Sedan was over. 
It was not exceedingly remarkable. The 
two beds in two alcoves were attractive 
with their laced quilts and suggestions 
of repose. But there was nothing to 
precall the Jate Emperor. It may, how- 
ever, be taken for granted that the young 
gentlemen whose knapsacks lay on the 
beds, paid double or treble the usual tariff 
for the privilege they enjoyed. 





A room was finally engaged for me at 
a meat shop over the way. It was mach 
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more of a state apartment than the 
Exmperor’s at the hotel. 

Then came the desirable dinner-hour. 
There must have been fifty of us sighing 
for our food, and for an hour we sighed in 
vain, The household were quite over- 
burdened with guests. 

I shared a round table with six agreeable 
young collegians from Namur, in flannel 
shirts, and with faces, hands, and necks 
the colour of a chestnut, Our impatience 
jointly grew unbounded; and I ought 
perhaps to tell with sorrow of a certain 
raid we made upon a passing bread-basket 
—a raid which grievously affected the 
landlady’s calculations. 

In the end it was a poor, unsatisfactory 
meal: a bad dinner for twenty made to 
serve fifty. 

But the bed in the butcher’s house was 
soft and welcome, and to my surprise I 
alone of living animals and insects found 
rest and pastime in it. 

The next morning, early, I returned to 
Sedan by the diligence, with the six merry 
collegians for comrades. They were spread 
about the roof of the vehicle in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and sang and blew a 
horn with rare z2al when the fit took them. 

In Sedan again, at parting with these 
youths, each with grave pvliteness ex- 
pressed the hope that I had enjoyed 
myself. Not a little of the enjoyment 
that had actually been my lot in Bouillon 
and on the road was due to them. But I 
did not puff them into self-conceit by 
saying 80. 





THE BURNING OF THE SHEAS, 
AN OLD STORY RETOLD, 

TEN years ago the murder of two gentle- 
men in the Phenix Park, Dablin, in the 
broad light of an early Saturday afternoon, 
riveted the attention of the world on 
Ireland and its secret societies. One of 
these gentlemen belonged to an English 
family distinguished alike for its high 
position, immense possessions, and the 
statesmanlike qualities of its members ; 
and had only arrived that day in Dublin 
in the train of the incoming Lord Lieu- 
tenant as Chief Secretary for Ireland. The 
other was an Irish gentleman, born and 
bred. Neither, needless to say, had ever 
done anything to incur the hate or de- 
testation of the men who hewed and hacked 
them to death. It was long afterwards 
when the perpetrators were found out, 
arrested, tried, and brought to the scaffold. 





The recent explosion in the detective 
office at Dublin, where a young constable 
was blown to pieces, is another instance of | 
the recklessness with which those bent on 
evil can destroy the lives of men against 
whom they can by no possibility have a 
grudge: but whether this outrage is the 
outcome of a secret society or the fiendish 
promptings of an individual, time and the 
enquiry now going on can alone determine. 

The course of secret societies in Ireland, 
as indeed in all other parts of the world, 
has been marked by blood and ruin. And 
one of the incidents most strongly character- 
ised by both, is that known in the province 
of Manster as The Burning of the Sheas, 

The Sheas were strong farmers, what 
might almost in Ireland be called gentle- 
men farmers, living in a lonely district at 
the base of the picturesque Slievenamon, in 
Tipperary. They rented a very large tract 
of land, some of it heather, some of it 
grass land, but the largest portion ex- 
ceedingly fertile and well cultivated. They 
were much above the average of farmers in 
general, hospitable, intelligent, and ex- 
cellent neighbours, 

Portion of their large possession was 
leased to an under tenant named Gorman ; 
and for some reason or other, possibly 
because they disliked him as tenant, 
possibly because they needed the land 
themselves, the Sheas, in an evil hour, 
determined to eject him—and they did. 

Gorman was a man of determined will, 
reckless and ungovernable passion; and, 
boiling with hate and fury, resolved to 
have revenge. Secret societies, at the 
time, were dotted here and there over the 
southern province, and to one of these in 
his immediate neighbourhood Gorman 
betook himself. The leader, a man named 
Maher, a cousin of his own and a most 
truculent scoundrel, introduced him at a 
midnight meeting to the society; his 
cause was promptly taken up, and steps 
taken for the punishment of the Sheas, 

Some distance from the Sheas, at a 
cross-road, stood a public-house kept by a 
man named Kelly. Though a cross-road 
it was extremely wild and desolate, and 
after nightfall few if any ever passed that 
way. This house was the resort of many 
of the members of the secret society, but 
the bonds of secrecy were not sufficiently 
strong within them to prevent them from 
talking of their projects and intentions 
when their tongues got loosened with 
strong drink. Hints and innuendoes, and 
open threats, in their cups made it plain 
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enough that something was in store for 
the Sheas. The man Kolly knew it, his 
wife knew it; the neighbourhood was 
aware of it; the Sheas themselves knew 
it. It was as well known in an under- 
hand sort of way as it is known in a 
mining town of Arizona that two men 
intend, at next meeting, shooting one 
another “ at sight.” The young men of the 
Sheas provided arms for themselves and 
their labourers and farm men, and rested 
secure. Neighbouring farmers armed them- 
selves to give aid when the time came. 
No one, it seemed, thought of calling in 
the authorities—partly because Sir Robert 
Peel’s police force had not then been 
brought into existence; partly from the 
dislike the Irish peasantry always feel of 
appealing for protection to “the Law,” 
j and partly because the threatened parties 
relied on their own strength and bravery to 
repel any attack—however strongly made. 

The twentieth of November, 1821, 
happened to fall on a Saturday, a day 
on which the Sheas generally sent to the 
public-house for small matters—candles, 
blacking, and such-like—as they might 
require, and on this day Maher visited 
the place likewise. Having apparently 
abundant time on his hands, and no 
present occupation, he employed himself 
casting bullets in a mould at the kitchen 
fire. There was no concealment whatever 
about his work, and Mrs, Kelly, as a 
matter of course, saw it. 

“Ned,” said she, addressing the 
moulder, ‘‘I hope you're not goin’ to do 
any mischief wid these?” 

“No, indeed, ma’am; why would I?” 
was the careless rejoinder. 

“And what are you makin’ ’em for, 
then?” asked the hostess. 

“ Why, Mrs. Kelly, asthor,” replied he, 
“there’s lots ov hares on the side ov 
Slievenamon, an’ mightn’t I as well have 
the bullets handy as not ?” 

“T’m very much afeerd it isn’t for the 
hares y’ want ’em, Ned ; an’ if it’s far any- 
thing else——” 

But just at this moment the servant of 
the Sheas, a young woman not long 
married, entered with a basket under her 
arm. Mr, Maher had probably been an- 
ticipating her advent, and displayed his 
store of bullets ostentatiously. 

“ See, Kate,” said he, “ Mrs. Kelly an’ 
I are afther havin’ a comedher about 
these bullets. She won’t b’lieve I’m goin’ 
to use ‘em fur the hares. I'll engage y’ 
have plenty ov ’em at the White House.” 





** Bedad, an’ we have that,” said the 
girl pleasantly. ‘As much as ud fill the 
biggest potato sack atween this an’ 
Thurles,” 

“ Guns, too?” 

« Ay, wan fur ev'ry hand in the house, 
an’ sum to spare. The boys know how 
t’ use ’em, too—mind that !” 

Whether that was all Mr. Ned Maher 
wanted to learn or not, that portion of 
the conversation ended there. Kate 
Mullaly was a cousin of Mrs. Kelly; was 
made very welcome while she remained ; 
and the chat took a triangular turn on 
general matters. When leaving she shook 
hands gaily with Mrs. Kelly and Maher, 
and betook herself pleasantly homewards. 
The unfortunate hostess seemed still to 
have a presentiment that there was some- 
thing ill coming, for before Maher left she 
besought him, in case of any quarrel 
between his gang and the Sheas, that her 
cousin should not be injured, to which he 
smilingly assented, remarking that there 
was no danger whatever of a quarrel, but 
that should one by any chance break out, 
not a hair of her head should be injured. 
He would not wish to see a hair of her 
head injured—indeed, it would be hard 
to think he would after the pleasant and 
laughing interview they had had. 

From something that occurred at the 
public- house the following day, Sunday, 
Mrs, Kelly’s uneasiness and forebodings 
rose to a great pitch, though there was 
nothing actually tangible on which to 
ground her fears. It came more from 
shruggings of the shoulders and liftings of 
the eyebrows, on the part of some visitors, 
than spoken words. She mentioned the 
matter to her husband, who gruffly bade 
her hold her tongue and mind her own 
business, adding the somewhat trite, if not 
unwarranted, statement that a woman’s 
tongue was at the root of all mischief. 

Her forebodings were, however, not to 
be dispelled by a gruff or choleric word, 
and she spent the first hours of the night 
in sleepless worry. Towards midnight, 
unable to control herself, she stole from 
the side of her sleeping husband, dressed 
herself silently, and emerging into the 
darkness, proceeded in the direction of 
Maher’s house. She did not take the 
road or boreen that led to it, but crept 
timidly through the fields under the 
friendly protection of the hedges, Finally, 
torn and draggled, she reached the hedge 
fronting Maher's house, and there, crouch- 
ing down, listened. There was light 
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issuing from the small kitchen window ; 
more, there was the sound of men’s voices 
—angry men’s voices, raised in clamorous 
contention and argument. Presently they 
ceased, or grew subdued, so that she could 
not hear them; and whilst straining her 
ears to catch any word that might indicate 
their intention, the door suddenly opened 
and the party issued forth! Outside, 
they formed themselves in semi-military 
order—all were provided with arms of 
some kind, mainly muskets—and at a 
whispered command they went silently 
forward. They passed within a few feet 
of her, where she lay breathless, crouching 
behind the hedge, well aware that if her 
presence were detected her life would pay 
the forfeit. The men, conscious in their 
strength and the loneliness of the place, 
delayed putting on their masks until they 
had emerged from the cabin; and it was 
during the short interval that the eager 
eyes of the hiding watcher recognised 
eight of the party. Oat of the cloudless 
night the eye of the avenger was on them; 
and from that moment the skibeash (rope) 
might be said to be weaving for their 
necks | 

Bat that which frightened the terrified 
woman most was—the arms which the two 
hindmost men carried. They were a tiu 
can with live coals of turf, covered over 
with ashes to keep the fire smouldering, 
and a sheaf of wheaten straw—the things 
which poachers usually carried when 
preparing to “gaff” salmon in the river. 
She divined what these were for, and for 
a time consciousness left her. But it 
speedily returned; and then, at the 
imminent peril of her life, she followed 
after the files of men disappearing silently 
over the crest of the hill. She was unable 
to follow further than the brow of the hill, 
looking downward on the lone valley 
where the house of the Sheas was, and 
there, panting and terrified, she awaited de- 
velopements. If a cry could have aroused 
the inmates of the doomed abode; her glued 
lips would have been unable to utter it. 

It would seem that the gang, having 
come near the house, stood listening silently 
in the darkness. The farmhouse—the 
White House as it was called from its 
clean white-washed walls, forming a bright 
contrast to the bleak surroundings of 
mountain and woodland—was, as were at 
that time most farmhouses in Ireland, a 
thatched one, the thick coating of thatch 
forming a cooling roof in the summer and 
& snug protection against cold in the 





winter. But it was two feet or more 
thick, and highly inflammable. 

The door was not only capable of being 
locked inside, but was provided with a hasp 
and staple outside, so that in summer days, 
when the whole family were occupied in 
the haggart or elsewhere, the door might 
be thus readily closed. To fasten this was 
the first work of the midnight gang; some 
two or three in their stockinged feet crept 
to the door, and with two or three blows 
of a hammer nailed it, so that it could in 
no possibility be opened from the inside, 
and then withdrew. 

The noise at the door speedily woke the 
sleeping inmates—it may readily be sup- 
posed that their sleep at all times was of the 
lightest—and seizing their guns from the 
rack they rushed to the entrance. But the 
door was firmly fastened, and no efforts 
of theirs could force it open. At this 
moment a bright red flame illumined the 
bawn outside. Tho haggart, out-offices, 
and thatched dwulling-house had been 
fired! That was the object for which the 
sheaf of wheaten straw and the live coals 
had been brought ! 

The scene within the doomed farmhouse 
passes description. There were seventeen 
inmates there, and all crowded in stark 
horror to the door, blocking the way and 
trampling one another to death. But the 
door stood rigid, firm before them, nailed 
hard and fast, and there was no breaking 
it down. Even if it were otherwise, the 
block caused by so many crowding against 
a narrow entrance would of itself have 
been sufficient to prevent its opening. 

The wind was high, and the thatched 
roof roared on the night in its burning! 
Only one thing was louder—the shrieks of 
the roasting inmates. The windows were 
high and small; there was no chance of 
egress that way. Even if there were, the 
villains outside, watching with fiendish 
glee the blazing homestead, would have 
fired upon them as they emerged ; but in 
all probability they would have risked 
that to escape from the broiling fire, 
Their shrieks rose above noise of wind 
and flame, and were borne to the ears of 
the lone watcher crouching on the hill, a 
quarter of a mile away. What scones of 
horror and suffering passed within, until 
their screams grew fainter and finally died 
away, will never be known till the great 
accounting-hour ! 

The burners did not seem tobe satisfied 
by the burning, but fired indiscriminately 
at the windows—as possibly some faces 
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had appeared thereat; the noise of the 
ficing, possibly the noise of the shrieking, 
too, awoke a farmer named Dillon living 
some considerable distance off. He rose 
up, armed his people, and they hurried 
to the scene of the tragedy. The roof 
had fallen in, and no living thing was 
inside the walls, They saw the armed 
banditti drawn up in the gloom, but, their 
numbers being small, feared to attack 
them. They were suffered to depart home 
in peace. 

On their way home they passed by the 
spot where the crouching figure was still 
hiding. She heard them langh and joke 
as they passed by. When they had vanished 
in the distance, and their steps could be no 
longer heard, she fled homewards. For 
eighteen months she kept the secret in her 
breast, divulging no word to any of her 
family of what she had seen—dreading the 
fate of the Sheas for her own household if 
she but opened her lips. 


The whole country was startled and | 





and shot her that night than that she 
should live the possessor of the dreadfal 
secret, Her life was miserable beyond 
description. At night the shrieks of the 
burning people rang in her ears. Her 
cousin Kate Mullaly seemed to wail by 
her bedside, At midnight, wholly un- 
conscious of herself; she -often rose, 
crept down to the blackened walls of the 
burned homestead, and sat there till morn- 
ing, when they found her and brought 
her home, Maher visited the inn as usual, 
but the sounds of his voice sent her into 
hysterics, Still no word to indicate the 
murderers came from her lips, or any 
lips ! 

The evil hour that comes to all takers of 
human life came at last to them Mee. 
Kelly, being a Roman Catholic, went to 
confession, There the priest refused her 
absolution until she went and told her 
story to the authorities ; more, laid it a 
solemn penance on her to go and do so. 
She went. The magistrate, a Capteio 


horrified at this awful business. Govern- | Despard, heard her narrative in astounded 
ment offered a very large reward, and used | silence; kept her prisoner in his house 
every means to get at the perpetrators, but | until he had his measures completed and 
in vain, A white terror had fallen on the | the cordon drawn sufficiently tight ; and 
district, and every mouth was dumb. As | then in one swoop arrested all she had 
an instance of this it may be mentioned | named, and under guards sufficiently strong 


that. among Dillon’s party was a young | to prevent rescue, had them lodged by the 


boy named Batler. He saw that his | heels in jail. What the rewards and exer- 
brother, in the Sheas’ employment, had | tions of the Government could not bring 
been burned to death, and, anxious to | to pass, thus was effected. This happy 
avenge his murder, crept close to the| catch was immediately followed by a 
midnight banditti—sufficiently close to | King’s evidence turning up among the 
recognise amongst them Gorman. At/| party, and every other member of the 


daybreak, wild with sorrow and terror, he 
burst into his mother’s cabin with the 
news. The first wail of sorrow of the poor 
old woman, wakened out of her sleep, was 
followed by a pitiful imploration to her 
son. 

“For Heaven’s sake, John, say nothing 
about Gorman. Keep your lips shut, or 
they’ll murder you too.” 

It would have been almost better for the 
innkeeper’s wife that they had discovered 





secret gang who had not left the country 
was promptly in irons. 

The trial will long be remembered in 
Munster. The whole dreadful particulars 
were again brought forth in the light of 
day; the guilty parties were convicted 
and sentenced; and a row of hanging 
men was the avengement outraged justice 
offered up for the Burning of the Sheas. 

Secret societies were stamped out for 


| many a year in Munster. 
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